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THE SKKTOHEB.-IJ-o, III. 

Xhere isan inestimable value, to the student 
of Nature, in the lead-pencil. For minute-study 
of landscape, oil-color has excellences all its 
own ; and for sketches of effect and general 
color, water-color is preferable; but, for the 
accumulation of fact, the development of indi- 
vidual character, the pencil is by far the most 
valuable means of study we have — -and, if you 
add its varieties, the black chalk, or Cont£ P<it>.cil.i 
and the white chalk crayon, you have included 
capacities for the representation of light, and 
shadej and tone ; and, if you have a colorist's 
eye, you may be atmoat independent of color in 
your studies. • 

It is so charming to Wander over the hills 
encumbered only with a light portfolio and case 
of three or four pencils, and, when you' have 
found a passage of distance that you lilie, or a 
foVm in the foreground of high beauty or ex- 
p^^siveness, to note it down in delicate lines 
and shades, without having to fill up. your 
paper With objects you care nothing about. It 
is understood that with yout pencil dravrings 
contipleteness of the whole is not demanded, and 
you may draw as little, as you please, so long as 
the little is well drawn, and minutely. I will 
say something of the manner of drawing I have 
foundthe most advantageous with the pencil, and, 
perhaps, there maybe valuable hints for others. 
And, firstly, let it be understood that I speak of 
sketching or drawing from Nature simply, not 
picturerraaking. Some arlists prefer, a coarsely 
toothed paper, which shall take the pencil rea- 
dily, and produce, vrith little manual labor, a 
broad and strong effect; biit it seems to me that 
this -is much more easily attained by, Indio^ink 
used in broad washes, and it loses that which is 
the great charm of the lead-pencil, delicacy and 
tninute apcuracy. It is for form, mainly, that 
the firm, sharp point is desirable, and this form 
caiinot be too carefully and closely studied. I 
pir^fet, therefore, a fihe smooth paper, even 
alight Bristol boaird, wliich not only admits the 
most delicate ^ma.nipulation, but suggests care 
and cdncentratioh of study by the value of the 
material. Then, having selected the Bubjecl, I 
make a sketchy outline vrith a very soft pencil, 
and marking very lightly, and, at the outset, 
taking great care to get the size of the masses 
correctly indicated. This done, I take a ■ hard 
pericil, and commencing with the eictrertie dis- 
tance, draw the outlines . of the most minute 
objects visible. : If the distance be of far' off 
tnouritains, or if atmosphere arid haze give it a 
softness as pf great distance, I use a pencil as 
hardas.Faber's H H; and, as I work towards 
the foreground, use softer degrees, reserving.the 
softest, ;BB, for the nearest work. This out- 
line drawn .firmly, I rub the drawing gently 
with theorumb.of half-stale bread* to remove 
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the marks of the first outline, and part even of 
the second in the distances, leaving it there as 
faint as it can be, and be readily perceptible. 
Then, taking a hard pencil, sharpened to a 
needle point, and bearing on very lightly, I 
tone down the furthest distance to a fiat shade, 
keeping it rather lighter than it is ultimately 
intended to be, and then, with the same point, 
draw in the shadows, if there are any in this 
distance^and only in very far, off moutitains 
will you find none. 

As I approach the foreground, Ichange myliiird 
pencils for softer ones, but only when the hard 
pencil will no longer give the requisite depth of 
tone. The great advantage in this is, that the 
harder, point being more under command, will 
leave, when properly handled, fewer inequali- 
ties of line, and you may hatch and stipple 
your distances until no iiiark shall be visible to 
the naked , eye ; and in whatever material you 
work, you will find that the marks which be- 
tray the' manipulation, brush marks iti oils; crit- 
tiiig edges in water-color or pencil lines in our 
present style, interfere with the expression ofr 
space. The finer and closer you make your 
lines, therefore, so as to appear the most like a 
flat tint, the more perfect will be your quality of 
distance., But,-y:QU mustnever use the," stump" 
to get flatness of tint, or to express distance. 
This produces a heavy, dull toiie,' very unlike 
the, clearness of that which fine lines or stip- 
pling produces. This you will feci at once by 
comparing a stump drawing with ah engrav- 
ing, wh'erfe the greater clearness and trilliancy 
of .the latter will be at once eyidenc. Another 
advantage of using, hard points- is, that the 
drawiiig so made will be much less likely -to 
siiiear or be defaced. If your drawing should 
still seem harsh in the distance, a gentle rubbing 
vrith the bread crumb vrill soften-it, and make 
it more even; and over this again' you may 
work ■with your hard pencil. 

In the .nearer portions of the ;8tudy,'no such 
care will be requisitci In the foreground aiid 
middle distances, there are lities attd spots of 
all iinds constantly visible, and yoii may have 
many in your dravring.without injury. ,, Only be 
carefiil to follow the form* as far as possible by 
ybiir lines. If a passage of broad shadbwocdur 
in the foreground, observe that it is flat or with- 
out much change, and do not,us,e a.,stump,,be-. 
cause, as in the distance, you will find that the 
multiplicity of lines will give you all you desire, 
vrith "a' clearness of tone impossible over a 
siheared paper. : The "brilliancy of a;n''engrav- 
ing,. is owing to its showing the pure white 
paper between the bla^jk lines. .This, in a mezr 
zotint, is wanting, and the relation between'the 
two is exactlj>- that between a istump drawing 
and one done with the point. It will cost you 
more labor, perhaps, to do, it all with the.penf 
cil, btlt this cost is never to be considered for' a 
moment. To do the thing in the best manner, 
is the only subject of thought, not how it may 
most easily be got over. .In; massed foliage; 
you may work broadly, with reference only to the 



* Nev«r»8e lDdia->qbb"er where you -wirit to'make « plumbago.'lt.nibs nip the surface of 'i ine'paper, and 
sry fine drawing ; for, if it does not leave a smear <Jf inakes It Impossible to draw'dellcately on it; ~ " 



general effect of light and Shade, bdt, in thavntt-' 
line, folldwiiig the actual termihation' of 'tli^' 
limbs and sprays closely. ,| 

The rendering : of color, which ;8orae artists 
talk of in a monochrom'e drawing; is-'an'absb^< 
dity. You cannot even suggfest it; A petttfh' ■ 
who. is thoroughly acquainted .wit^IJature, tpg,j, 
be.able t<i feel the color of objects pr^enledi but 
he does it from his own knowledge, not 'frbm'^h'e 
drawing. A dark totbreU object must' bS jei 
presented dark, so as ;to keep, 4ts < relations' to 
the rest of the driawing lu sucb;'but wheiherit 
be blue, fed, or yellow, i's' a'in'atte'f of indlffei 
rence. Harding idr^ws as, if all olijecte were of 
one tone, giving a dark object in the foregro.und 
the same loroe as a light onej at the same ■i\k- 
tancefrora the ey^,'arid' no 'morfe'; 'b'lit'tfiis'ii 
evidently wrong,;^ -^ill'^e seen by, icei^^e^^'to 
a photograph, or to a good engravings is. i- ..'. 

For drawings of foreground objrctsj 'the Gotit^ 
in wood serves a most admirable pufpbse,' glvr 
ing perfect blackiiess instead p^&e^,;netaUic 
grey of the lead pencil..: It is, however^'inore 
difficult to work in, andis-veiybrittlfe, beside 
rubbing off much , more easily. Jts' 'ginetjij 
effect i? tha); of the lithograph, '" , , , , ^; .i , ,; 

Weneglect the study.bf ^eS'tbo'muoh,' and 
here the pencil;'ifl 'sortie of>its'VBrieti'eS; mtiSt 
be our dependence. The.-forms o,f clouds change 
so rapidly, that it is impossible to study them 
carefully in oil or water-color-^they must'Ve 
caught by the pencil or chalk." "Perhapi tii^ 
best material is White chalk, on rgtey-iSiitej 
paper, indicating; the shadowed sides of. tlw 
clouds with pencil." ■ Clouds 'are;i-a^ 'jna^setfj 
generally-light against the sky, anci white ohMfc 
will work witK sufficient minuteness to realize 
all that we can.paint.of iheir,foinn3.:i,. Jn indies 
of this kind, the.horizon^should be'drawiii.-wilh 
some index as tb th6 hbight of the clbuds'fiibfe 
it, bebause their textutb diffe'Js'i^aferi'ally wi^ 
d[ist^,nce or blevation, and a cloud Btudie(Lf^plti 
the sky half-'way tb l^e .zenith, will m^ke ti.pQ.a^ 
figure near the horizon. - ; '. -•' s'-' i';5":>'J-"U 

And here, by the way, let me.ajd a cftiififfm 
against using grey, or; "tone paper j" jpi; any 
way^ except for the usfe above. indicatedj^oS^the 
study of the skies. It' makes the lahbr 'fei^Jr, 
but as you only -wovk to leam,,this junigui^ 
only to saying .thatthe paper-maker- has d*>n« 
part of your work for .yoii,iatld depriv'ed'^loUi,-'-*S 
tile same time; of. the oppOrt^itj''6f leiaj^ihl; 
something. An experienced artist niay.nsgj^t 
for meinoranda; but in'any caS-e, I believe that 
the ■ tneiriorandum 'would'' be better,- - 'arid - the 
Inibwledge acquired'greater if white paper w,^* 
used- Experience is the only true :]alt[br-s«,V(er 
in:Art;.' ■ . .-. /■- ■■■'■'.[ i-.tl- ■('.'•■j riA 

i James .IIvsseu X'OWEll, the .xeeeni^yieleot- 
ed- Professol: of Languages^ at^ Ha^aid-, -sailed 
fiom this port oil , Monday, 4thj for''Eitfi'pl. 
He will proceed directly -to Germajiy, yr)ia^ahfi 
will remain several months, .theh<.}lro<!eedjitb 
Spain. It is not true that^'hevi^ili-fbllciiwiihe 
track of Don Quixotte;' though. He ina!y visit L^ 
Mancha. The Bon's footsteps. hase'-beenfgJl.- 
Ipwed some years since bysn ecc^tric-'£iir|>l]ltlis> 
thfen.- whb-has ■ftrritten arbbbk bS his'eici^iJSS, 
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T^ last two numbers of JPiitTiam's give 
token- of a.,- change in the management, by 
a Btriking increase in the excellence in the qua- 
lity of the magazine. They ate exceeedingly 
readable. ,We eztiact&om the June nambei> 
piywa. by Bryant, in a nw«r vein for him t — 

..... ■ BOBEBT or LINCOI,!?. 

kTiBBiKT swinging on >r^ and weed, 
Near to the neat of blM little dame, 
,. titer the jnountaln-iMe or mead, 

Bdiert of LincoLi ia telling hie name; 
Bab>o'-llDlc, bsb-o'-link, ' 
•' c ■ Spink, spopi, Bpink ; 
8nng and fa's :• tbat nest of ours, 
Hidden amocg t&e snmmer fiowers. 
€hee, chee, cbee. 

' BoVert ot Uocoln is gaUy drest. 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest; 
Hear him call in his merry note — 
Bob-oMiok, bob*o'-link, 
Spink, ^ank, spink ; 
. .^ok.'whata.iiice new coat Js mine. 
Sore there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 



Bobert of .Lincolny Quaker wife, , 

Pretty and^'quie^ with' plain brown wings,' 
Passing at home a patient life, 
. ' .- firoods in the grass whHe her husband slugs 
Bob-o'-iink, bob-oMink, 
..Sptoic, Bpank,.8p.ink;. 
., Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear . 
P ..Tbieyes and.robbers while Z. am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. . 



Blodeflt and shy sfs a nuii is she ; 
<)pe weak chirp is hec only note. : 
^ Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat — 
Bob.o'-liDk, bob-oMink, - 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
'. Never was l-afraid of man ;• 
, Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
;,: • Piecked with purple, a pretty-sight 1 
There as the mother sits &il day 
Robert is singing with all his might 
■ Bob-o'-llnk, bob-o'-Bhlc, 
* ' ' ' ' Spink, spank, spink ; 
- Ulep good wife, that never goea out, 
r'^Ee^ping bouse while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

/ Boon as the Utile , ones chip itheishell, 
; -Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
, Bobert of Lincoln bestirs, him weD, . 
Gathering.seeds for the hungry brood. 
-" Bob-^'-Uok, bob-oMink, 
^^ Spink, spank, spink; ■ 
X Thli new life is likely to be 
'' Bard fdr a iiy yoiiiig feUow like me. 
''-'-*'■'■'■'-"'■''■ 'Oheef cHee, 'cieel' - 

Bobert ot Lincohi at length is made 
■''■' ScWr'Withwortj aind silent with care; 

Off is his holiday garment laid, 
'' Half forgotten tKat tony afr, 
■• Bob-o'-Unk, h6b-6Mfnk, ' 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
'■ 'Ndbody-knows biit my mite'and'l ''^'' * ' - 
Where our neat' and- our.bestUngS'll^. ' 
. . -'.'J ';caiee,'chee;ibee.' '.'. 

..aonmierwaaes; the: children are. grown.; 
Punanjd^t^cnftmprehjBkpojrsj • ;; 
.Robert o.fJ4ncpIa*s..ahumdramcroQe>;. , . 
• r ,.^^^t t^^t and we siijgas he go«B«' ' 
BoW-Unk, bOb-o'-Unk, , 
.'-'.; S^tDk^BpaDk^epInk; 



'When you can pipe tbat merry old strain 
Bobert of 'Lincoln come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 



.rOBElGN AKT GOSSIP. • ' 

Slit Boi>£EiCE MuECHisoN, -we understand, 
was sent for by Prince Albert on Thursday, to 
consult on the project of a general gathering of 
our Learned and Artistic Bodies, under one roof, 
at Burlington House. This project has, for the 
moment, taken precedence of the Gore House 
scheme. Some objections to the amalgamation, 
especially those of distance and inaccessibility 
from the north side of Hyde Park, are removed 
by this change of site. Next Friday a com- 
mittee of the Eoyal Society will meet to receive 
and consider propositions. Somerset House 
had set itself against Gore House. Old rights 
of occupancy— comfortable qiiarters— love of 
independence aiid isolation — perhaps a desire 
to stand apart from other and younger associa- 
tions — ^made it difficult to obtain, a strong adhe- 
sion from the Royal Society in favor of the 
concentration of the Learned Bodies in one lo- 
cality at Gore Houses Lord Wrottesley, how- 
ever, pronpuDced in fayor of a union at the 
Acaidemy dinner. '.'Itrusi,'' said the noble 
President of the Koyal Society, — " I trust that 
the professors of Science and Art will, ere long, 
find a home in some convenient spot in this 
great rnetropolis, in some.buildingworthy of the 
nation ail d the age in which we live, and worthy 
of the services that both Science and Art have 
rendered to this country and to mankind in 
general." We sincerely trust that these wise 
words, imply the adhesion of the Boyal Society 
to a scheme for concentration. 

Sir Charles Eastlake tried to wring a promise 
from Lord Palmerston at the Academy dinner, 
bat the Minister would not confess. Lord Pal- 
merston. admitted the inadci^uacy of the space 
at cummand^-especially in the sculptute^room ; 
— he r<>membered his old joint action with Sir 
Robert Peel in favor of enlarging this area ; but 
then the dinner was such a capital dinneV, the 
pictures exhibited were so beautiful, the mani- 
festation!! of genius were so complete, the Go- 
vernment care of Art was so. warm, and the 
Arts themselves were so useful, so productive, 
so Ennobling.— that, in point of fact, he trusted' 
— nay, he believed— that -when scattered over 
the face of the land, these noble works of Art 
would serve to kindle the flame of genius in 
many a youthful mind ! Not a wOrd would the 
Minister say about the cramped statuary-r-the 
crowde4 pictures^-rl^e dajrk pctagon room. These, 
things are left, we infer, to other hands and 
other minds. 

i The appointments of Sir Charles Eastlake 
and Mr. Worhum are still, 'We assume,: '' under 
consideration"; though the salaries of these of- 
ficers appear in the Miscellaneous Estimates. 
Our sfnali picture-gallery costs us for the year 
iip^ lesa 'tiian 17,696f. Of this 4um 1000^ 
stands in the name of the Director; 8002. in 
that of the Secretary; 3002. in that of the 
Travelling Agent. By whom tlie last named 
office is to be filled we have not heard. Beside 
this round figure, another itein of no less thaii 
1,1552. is set down for " travelling and inciden- 
tal expenses."' Tlie money paid for the De 
Bammeville pictures was 1,0882. 16s. ; thatfor 
the Gherardine collection of models in wax and 
terracotta^ 2,1162. The Trustees of the Gallery 
take a credit of 10,0002. for the purchase -of . 
pictures during the current year. 

In the Miscellaneous Estimates for the cur- 
rent year— section - of Education, Science and 
Art— we find 20,0002. set down as additional 
expenses for the building within thequadrangle 
of the British Museum. This makes 106,0002. 
spent on that account. 4,0002. ire placed to 
the credit of the Museum for the purchases at 
the Bernal sale; 13,0002. are placed for the 
same puroose to . the .credit oi Marlborough 
House. These are vast sums of money ; and 



unless it be allowed that the nation ofighf to 
give fancy prices for certain articles^ merely her , 
cause they come out of certain collections, we; 
fear that in some cases the nation has made an , 
indlfierent bargain. — Atheiiaum, - 

Differing widely from each other in style, 
the Spanish schools of painting are distinguish- 1 
ed by a severe devotional character, which is ^ 
common to all. During the period pf their 
growth and vigor, it was rarely that' a Spanish, 
artist employed his pencil on any secular sub-| . 
jeot except portraiture. Unlike the Italian, he^ 
is hardly ever to be found in the fields of pro-, 
fane mythology and history. 2ion HiH and , 
Siloam Brook delighted him more than Parnaa-' 
sus Or Ida, the Xanthiis or the Orontes. Iii the 
Golden Legend he found his Iliad and Odyssey, 
and Art of Love.. , 

Many causes combined to prpdiipe this seven-, 
ty of style. The lOng struggle with the Sara- 
cens not only discouraged, while it lasted, in- ^ 
tellectual culture, but even after it had end^d 
in the overthrow of the Crescent, left the Cas-;. 
tilian, who gloried in the name of "Old. Chris- 
tian," strongly prejudiced against everything, 
which had not grown up under the shadow of * 
the Cross. That enthusiasm for classical anti- 
quity, its literature and Art, which was first, 
kindled by Petrarch, and soon flamed in ajl .the '. 
courts and cloisters of Italy, never communi- 
cated itself to the iiatiohai mind of Spain, or 
extended beyoiid the bosoms of » few students, 
in the seats, of leajrning. Even at Alqala and . 
Salamanca, St. Jerome wa.*! always more popular, 
than Cicero. In Antonio de Nebrixa, Castle may 
boast of a scholar, who was. worthy of being a- 
contemporary of Valla and Erasmus., But even 
in Cardinal Ximenes, the most ^ munificent pa- 
tron of learning whom she has ever known, she, 
by no means possessed a Lorenzo or a Leo. To 
piromote and improve the study of Theology 
was the sole .en,d. anjl aim of his literary and . 
scholastic foundationa; and for the poetry and, 
philosophy of Greece arid Rome, he cared no 
more than he did for that Moorish literature 
which he consigned to the fiames at Granada. 
His regard for learning,, as learning, may be 
estimated by a remarkable passage in the preface 
to the Polyglot Biblej — the noblest monumentof 
his munificence, and one of the most beautiful 
achievements of the press— where the reader is 
informed that he will find the Latin version of 
the blessed Jeronje placed between the septu agint • 
Greek and the original Hebrew of the Scriptines, 
like our Lord crucified between two thieves. — 
Life of Valezqjiez. 

In all I have said, -therefore, of deception of 
the eye, I have only meant deception, for a-roo- , 
raent or at a distance ; for Nature allp\i's o/ np; 
substitutes that will bear continued or close in- 
spection. And yet, while she has placed this 
beyond ihe$, reach of human hands, she has in-, 
trusted Art .w:ith a. peouliai;, iiiiifsioii — the 
power, as I have said, of doing something for, 
the world which she herself refuses to do. How 
many of her most exquisite forms, graces, and 
mpvements-TT-how many of her most beautiful 
combinations of colors, of lights, and shadows 
that are "instant seen and instant goiie " 
^oes she not permit the painter to transfix for 
the delight of ages ! And, indeed, he is in- 
trusted with anoUier, and a higher task, that of 
le.a4,iilg us to a perception of many pf hpr latent. , 
beauties, and of many of her appearance^ which 
the unassisted eye might not recognize as beau- 
ties, but for the direction- of the pencil. These 
consideral^ns ..jtlpue are enough , to show that . 
Art has a place assigned to it in the gr,eat; 
scheme of beneficence by which man is allowed 
to be the instrument of adding not only to his 
sources of innocent enjoyment, but of instruc- 
tion, "Painting and sculpture," says.Richard- : 
son, " are not necessary to -ou^ being ; brutes 
and savage men auhaai without thiem; but to 
our happiness as rational .creatures, th^ are 
absolutely so." — Leslie, ,:■.,,- 
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The DBiwiNGS of thie great masters have a 
peculiar charm. These it is, more than any 
otlier Works, which ihtroduce the stndent into 
the secret laboratory Of art, so that he may 
follow a painting from the first germ thrpugh 
its various stages and changes, till it attair)s its 
perfect foriri. Mr^ Von Hutnoir, with his usual 
refined sense of A'lt, difecta our attention to the 
true mechanical iristinof, with which these old 
masters always emiployed in their drawings the 
material best adapted to the object they had in 
view. If they were desirous, of noting down- a 
first thought just as it arose in the fnncy, they 
usually chose the red Italian chalk, with Which 
sketching is so easy, br the soft Italian black 
chalk. The breadth and softness of the strokes 
immediately gaveto such a'first sketch something 
picturesque and massy; while at the same time, 
the material allowed of a high degree of finish, 
if desirable. But if they Wished to arrest a 
rapidly-psissing efilict in ' liaf lift, to seize an 
accidental, happy, qnibkly-ohanging . cast , .of 
drapery, or to maTk sharply and distinctly the 
main feiittiresof some character, the pen "vvas 
preferred, virhich allowed them to uriite the esisy 
flowing line with the suic and distinct indication 
of forms. If, on the other hand, they aimed to 
express in a portrait or study the most delicate 
movements of forms, and a fine play of surface 
within the diitlirie, they generally took a silver 
point. On paper covered with a niixtiire of 
white lead arid yelloW' ochre, verdigris, oi- 
Borne red, such a pencil marks but lightly and 
s6ftly, and therefore allows of alterations and 
imptoMaueat'i ad t7ffiintiim, arid by pressing 
harder, marks decidedly that design which the 
artist finally prefer.s. Or if their chief -object 
.was the bVoad distribution sfligh^ and shade, 
the full carnel's-hair brush, dipped in sepia or 
India-ink, With its elastic point and its bold 
breadth, led the most rspidly arid surely to this 
end. In such drawings the outlines of the jforms 
are often not indicated, but result only from the 
limits' of the shadows. When it was required, 
at the same" time, to indicate the forni, the use 
of the pen was added. La.stly for a more 
detailed riiarking of lights and Hhades, cSloured 
paper aftbrded theni a middle tint, by the help 
of which they produced, with black chalk in the 
shadows, and white in the lights, a very delicate 
gradation arid a great relief of the parts. On 
account of these mahy advantages, this mode of 
'drawing haa been vei-y comniorily used. It is 
only after having seen a number of such drawings 
that we can judge how conscientiously a coni- 
po.sition has been prepared, and better under- 
stand arid Jippreciate the marvellous perfection 
of the pictures of Raphael and his time, which 
were tlie result of a long series of studies by the 
most highly-gifted minds. Now, if no branch 
of the study of art is more attractive than that 
of drawings, certainly there is none more diffi- 
ciilt. Nothing btit the-most intimate familiarity 
with the feelings' of the masters as they are 
expressed in every line, can serve as a sure guide 
in this labyrinth. -Por there' is not only a.n 
infinite number of Studies itiade by very eminent' 
airtists, for instahcfe, by the Garraoci, after the 
works of- Michaiel Angelo, Baphael, &e., with 
much .spiVlt, arid great skill, Tjut both in early 
and later times, 'skillful individuals ha-ve made 
it their business to derive a profitable incorhe- 
from the iriiitatibn of the drawing of great rnas- 
tei-s. Hence there is ho other kirid of collections 
so unequally composed as that of drawings,' 
inasrriuch as the most admirable oi-iginalis often' 
seen side by side with an indifierent copy.— -i)r.' 
Wdage?i. ■ ' ' ■ 



The history of the /«e*r<of amatt of;geriiu3 
IS of as greit itiipoVtarice, and is as itruch the 
property of his posterity, as the history of his 
mind : the embtionS'^ye the nurses of thei fa©-- 
ulties; arid, theflraJt home is the samotuary in 
which they are created and feared; 



WILLIAMS, STEYENS, tiLLIAMS «r ^Oi'S' - - 

CONTINUATION'li^ or •■"\- -■■-'-'"- i^^--'^ « 

NEF AND.. IMPORTANT ''^ElfCHyOTNGj^^^ 

Ealfe'a Angling Sketches— "NOT .LONG" CAUGHT," and " A -FEW t)r ^TfiE FINNY 

■TRIBE.": , - .■ ..^ ..,..:„.„, ,._,., ..,,.. .„„.j,^ 

"MOTHER AND CHILD," after«ANT. , / .'„ ' -'A'i^' 

•'PROUT'S PORTFOLIO," a series of -Slretdhes by S. Prout, colored arid moUntea in 'exact 

imitation of the original drawings. ',. "" 

" COOPEE.':S CATTLE GROUPS," elegantly colored and mounted iri imitation .of the- ordinal 

drawings. : ■ .^ o,-."- 

"BRIGHT'S CRAYON SKETCH BOOK." ...,.■ ,-.... :,ilK 

"WALTER AND JANE." Imitation drawings. 
" GRASMERE"— " BUTTERMERE," " SKELNITH FORCE," and ;" WA5T, I^Ag^." 

Imitation drawings; ... , , , .-j 

"FETeHAM-PARK,"-aiter J.^I. W. Twrnbr. ..r. \ . . , " -.'■ y :,^';^?; 

'The Lntesi Pv,blieatums, "i 

Alwdys in Slock. ., ^^ ... 

" • ' ■ ■ ^Iso, 
ARTISTS' MATERIALS ENGLISH & TB'RENCi^ 

■Of the, most approved makers -- . ;.-;.i 

W.S. W. «e Co., beg leave to calhattentimi to theiPPREE GALEERT' 01""' "CHOICE OIL 
PAINTINGS, WATER COLOR AND PASIEL DRAWINGS, cmnpfisirig,' ait 'all timesi, 
a large collection of the works' of the FIRST AiBTISTS. Also, to the very iaTgessorimeiit of 
FRAMED engravings; siiitable for the ^ embellishmeht' of 'PARLOR, BOTJDOIR- or 
LIBRARY, in either city or courit."y residence, of entirely new' patteriisj' exclusively 6f their'awn 
design and manufacture. .:;..; 

IVILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLTAMS .(^ ,CC^ .,..;„,, 
mS 353 Broadway, New York. 



RURAL PUBLICATIOlSrS. 



THE attention of all persons interested In rural 
pursuits, is invited to the following publications : 

THE COITIVTRY G ENTIyEfflCAW— 

a Weekly JoiirDal for tKe Farm, the Garden, and 
the MreHde—toraimg -yesrly two -large and bean- 
. tifol quarto volumes of 416 pages eacli. -Price, $2 
; ayear. This is, beyond qnesiio.n, tiie best agricul- 
.turaljournal published in this country. 'Specimens 
sent to alt applicants. Subscriptions may -com- 
mence at any ttm^, A nei^ volume begins Jiily-lflt.j 

TME CXJI,XTVATOK— a IWoiitmy 

'Journal for the Parmer and the Horticulturist, 
beautifully illustrated, and forming an annual 
volume of nearly 400 -pages, at.50 cents a year. - 

OTBE II<Ki17SXRAXED ADTNITAI. rAE- 
GISTER of KUflAL APPAIE8 for 1S56, embel-. 
llshed with -more than -^nefiiwKZrcti £htgraving8, 
— ^1 vol. 12mo, 144 pp. — ^price, 25 cents in paper 
covers— 'bound, 60 KentB-^Bfftitpr^aid by mail. 

REI^AXIONS OI* CBit!MIST»Y TO 

AaRIGDI/tURBi and-the Agriouttoral Experiments 
of Mr. J. B. Lawes,;^ new worlc by Prof. Liebio, 
just piiblished, price 2S cents— sent prepaid by 
niail. ■ ' ■ 

tJ^~ Specimens and Prospectuses sent.to tbose dis- 
posed to act as Agents. Address the publisher, 
j6 XtfiniER TUCKER, AVbany, N.Y. \ 



YAA DIFFBRHNT figures op TAKI0US^!Ii5ES,i 
^tvV coniprising all the best productions of Alderman \ 
Copeland and Messrs. MInton and TVedgewood... The 
Return from Vintage, Greek Slave, .Canova's -Bancing 
Girls, Miranda, and copies in miniature of otlier fam- 
ous Statuary. Busts of 'Webater, Clay, Calhoun, Jenny' 
LInd, Byron, ;&c. Also, a-largei variety 4)f 'Madonnas 
and' Scripture pieces, "Vases,., Match.pots, Gard-lle- 
ceivers, Ac, the wliole forming by-far the handflomest, 
and largesfassortmerit ever imported into this country, 
ReSIde^its and strangers are~ invited ' to call sind;ex- 
amine.-.' ■ - )' 

J CHARLES; EHRBNIBLDJ',. . 
56 Maiden Lane, ttfistairs above WIndle's House Pur-; 
nishlfig stbre. ' ' ' , ; : -'. s ';: 310''. 



THE UNDERSIGNED f.a^iE.,>EaT'AB. 
ILshed' "ati ■' Agemoy'^ for'^the''' Ife^iift'era.l 
purchase of Worki'bf 'AiHt, »iii of Art ATnte- 

"rials. •.:j..fj ;«il.;."sr3V5i.j;iU'T:r 

■ Having pectfliar'$BciHtie3'<for Qte' transftjtion 
of 4Jiis business, both' -in- "this '*6a«itty^*riii'.ia 
Europe, they 'offer ~'Qieir..$ervices%n'dgjiiag^ 
in the selection and .purchase , of, Statuary, 
Paintings andiEngravingSj.;»n4'of'eveiy,:a:ea- 
cription of material listld-invthe prttcittc'e^df '^e 

Fine Arts. " 

; In establiMhingftJu8iAgenc^,j&e (tbjecfeiof'the 
Proprietors is to 'enable- 'feose'^h«>' may -lieside 
at a distance Jfcoih the city to profit by th^'2i.rt 
advantages of this market, and al^o, tii open a 
channel for information upon . all jnatters ap- 
pertaining to the grovythof Art in,thiS;?pjintry. 
They are confident,; of ;encpuragement , in;. this 
iiew field, and cai;.i;>aiely,prQmise satisfaction 
to all who may -favor them with their patron- 
age. vJ;?;:t !•■ -:-.-.-: J ,;:^-..::.Ito!-iW-J; 

J®*NoiWork.x3if; Art will he recehfed&r sale 
ftpon-any-temis. jiy :■■•., -.-m.: ■;.■(.-;;>,( rj'ji'ic- 
; ^S^ Orders mW iUi»ll.^!09S9a,]*ie,»ooii3!np»r 
nied virith the money,; . or rjjo.ftttentlpji will be 
paid to them. ,,■..;,? bij..i>. ,,k .;•; 

; JS~ Further •jnfgrma.tion in .Circulars, .w^iich 
•Will beforwaiided pn:applioaljoii.;,.r, ,;, vj.fvf 
sipiIdtiMAN^fc^SUBAND, 
. ■No.,JJ373road»ra.yj 



\^ 



BBYABTT ENGBATtlTG.^--- 

SUBSCEIBBRS to tliis EntfBVing'iir^h"o!aaiid4i£t U 
is in astiteflf foiTfaMngii.-''-l)ae'->Ktet»4to«« 
given when It is ready fSr delivery. '' ' '' ' ^ 
j8 tf i >^: .i-- ■■.'.3i BIIBAIID. 



